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THE COLOUR OF LIFE 


has been praised for its nobility 
the colour of life. But the 
te colour of life is not red. 
:d is the colour of violence, 
or of life broken open, edited, and pub- 
lished. Or if red is indeed the colour of 
life, it is so only on condition that it is 
not seen. Once fiilly visible, red is the 
colour of life violated, and in the act of 
betrayal and of waste. Red is the secret 
of life, and not the manifestation thereof. 
It is one of the things the value of which 
is secrecy, one of the talents that are to be 
hidden in a napkin. Tire tnie colour of life 
is the colour of the body, the colom: of the 
covered red, the implicit and not explicit red 
of the living heart and the pulses. It is the 
modest colour of the unpublished blood. 

So bright, so light, so soft, so mingled, 
the gentle colour of life is .^tdone by all 
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the colours of the world. Its very beauty is 
that it is white, but le.ss white Uian milk; 
brown, but less brown than e-artli; red, but 
less red than sunset or dawn. It is lucid, 
but less lucid than the colour of lilie-s. It 
bos the hint of gold that is in all fine 
colour ; but in our latitudes the hint is 
almost elusive. Under Sicilian skies, indeed, 
it is deeper than old h’ory ; but under the 
misty blue of the English zenith, and the 
warm grey of the London horizon, it is as 
delicately flushed ns the paler wild roses, out 
to their utmost, flat as stars, in the hedges 
of the end of June. 

For months together London does not- see 
the colour of life in any mass. The human 
face does not give much of it, what with 
features, and beards, and the shadow of the 
top -hat and cliapeau melon of man, and of 
the veils of woman. Besides, the colour of 
the face is subject to a thousand injuries and 
accidents. The popular fece of the ^Londoner 
has soon lost its gold, its white, and the 
delicacy of its red and biwvn. We misS 
little beauty by the fact that it is never seen 
freely in great numbers out-of-doors. You 
get it in so <1^ nuantity when all the head^ 
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of a great indoor meeting are turned at once 
upon a speaker; but it is only in the open 
air, needless to say, th.at the colour of life 
is in perfection, in the open air, "clothed 
with the sun," whether the sunshine be 
golden and direct, or dazzlingly diffused in 
grey. , 

The little figure of the London boy it 
is that has restored to the landscape the 
human colour of Ufe. He is allowed to 
C3me out of all his ignominies, and to take 
the late colour of the midsummer north-west 
evening, on the borders of the Serpentine. 
At the stroke of eight he sheds the slough 
of nameless colours — all allied to tlie hues of 
dust, soot, and fog, which are the colours the 
world has chosen for its boys — and he makes, 
in his himdreds, a bright and delicate flush 
between the grey- blue water and the grey- 
blue sky. Clothed now with the sun, he is 
cro'wned by-and-by with Lvelve stars as he 
goes to bathe, and the reflection of an eai-Iy 
moon is under his feet. 

So little stands between a gamin and all 
the dignities of Nature. They are so quickly 
restored. There seems to be nothing to do, 
hut only a little thing to undo. It is like 
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the art of Eleonora Duse. The last and 
most finished action of her intellect, passion, - 
and knowledge is, as it were, the flicking 
away of some insignificant thing mistaken for *. 
art by other actors, some little obstacle to ^ 
the way and liberty of Nature. 

All the squalor is gone in a moment, kicked 
off with the second boot, and the child goes 
shouting to complete the landscape with the 
lacking colour of life. You are inclined to 
wonder that, even undressed, he still shouts 
with a Cockney accent. You half expect pure 
vowels and elastic syllables from his restora- 
tion, his spring, his slenderness, liis brightness, 
and his glow. Old ivory and wild rose in 
the deepening midsummer sun, he gives his 
colours to his world again. 

It is easy to replace man, and it will take 
no great time, where Nature has lapsed, to 
replace Nature. It is always to do, by the 
happily easy way of doing nothing. The grass 
is always ready to grow in the streets — and 
no streets could ask for a more charming 
finish than your green grass. The gasometer 
even must fall to pieces unless it is renewed ; 
but the grass renews itself. There is notliing 
so remediable as^ the work of modern 


man — 
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"a ihouglit which is also,” as Mr Pecksniff 
said, “very soothing.” And by remediable 
I mean, of course, destructible. As the 
hathuig child shuffles off his garments — they 
are few, and one brace suffices him — so the 
land might alwaj's, in reasonable time, shuffle 
off its yellow brick and purple slate, and 
all the things that collect about railway 
stations. A single night almost clears the 
air of London. 

But if the colour of life looks so well in 
the rather sham scenery of Hyde Park, it 
looks brilliant and grave indeed on a real 
sea-coast. To have once seen it there should 
be enough to make a colourist. O memor- 
able little picture ! The sun was gaining 
colour as it neared setting, and it set not 
over the sea, but over the land. Tire sea 
had the dark and rather stem, but not cold, 
blue of that- aspect — the dark and not the 
opal tints. The sky was also deep. Every- 
thing was very definite, without mystery, and 
exceedingly simple. The most luminous thing 
was the sliining white of an edge of foam, 
which did not cease to be white because 
it was a little golden and a little rosy in 
the sunshine. It was stilly the whitest thing 
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imaginable. And the next most luminous 
thing was the little child, also invested with 
the sun and the colour of life. 

In the case of women, it is of the living 
and unpublished blood that the violent world 
has professed to be delicate and ashamed. 
See the curious history of the political rights 
of woman imder the Revolution. On the 
scaffold she enjoyed an ungrutlged share in 
the fortunes of party. Political life might 
be denied her, but that seems a trifle when 
you consider how generously she was per- 
mitted political death. She was to spin and 
cook for her citizen in the obscurity of her 
living hours ; but to the hour of ]>er death 


was granted a part in the largest intei'Csts, 
social, national, international. The blood 
wherewith she should, according to Robes- 
pierre, have blushed to be seen or heard in 
the tribune, was exposed in the public sight 
unslieltered by her veins. 

Against this there was no modesty. Of all 
privacies, the last and the innermost — the 
pnvacy of death— was never allowed to put 
obstacles in the way of public action for a 
pubhc cause. Women might be, and were, 
duly suppressed when, hy the mouth of Olympe 
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de Gouges, they claimed a “right to concur 
in the choice of representatives for the for- 
■* mation of the laws " ; but in her person, too, 
they were liberally allowed to bear political 
responsibility to the Republic. Olympe de 
Gouges was guillotined. Robespierre thus 
made her public and complete amends. 
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g S^^pHKRE is hnnlly n ^\'ritcr now — of 
^ tJ'o tliirtl class probably not one 

■' ®n®’P 

and sad to siy about the cruelty 
of Nature ; not one who is able to attempt 
May in the woods without a modem refer- 
ence to the manifold death and destruction 
until which the air, the branches, the mosses 
are said to be full. 

But no one has paused in the course of 
these phrases to take notice of the curious 
and conspicuous fact of the suppression of 
death and of the dead throughout this land- 
scape of manifest life. tMiere arc they — 
all the dying, all the dead, of the populous 
woods ? Where do they hide their little 
hours, where arc tlicy buried? Where 
le violence concealed ? Under what gay 
3m and decent habit ? Yon may see, it 
rue, an earth-worm in a robin’s beak, 
^ may hear a^ thrush breaking a snail’s 
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shell; but these little things arcj as it were, 
passed by with a hind of twnkle for apology, 
• as by a well-bred man who does openly 
some Bttle solecism which is too slight for 
direct mention, and winch a meaner man 
might hide or avoid. Unless you are very 
modem indeed, you twinkle back at the 
bird. 

But otherwise there is nothing visible of 
the havoc and the prey and plunder. It is 
certain that much of the visible life passes 
violently into other forms,- flashes without 
pause into another flame ; but not all. Amid 
all tlie killing there must be much dying. 
There are, for instance, few birds of prey 
left in our more accessible cmmties now, and 
rasffly th!?i!ssads •of iiirdr msst dJe asoaiigM ly 
a hawk and unpierced. But if their killing 
is done so modestly, so then is their dying 
also. Short lives have all these void things, 
but there are innmnerable flocks of them 
always alive.; they must die, then, in innum- 
erable flocks. And yet they keep the millions 
of the dead out of sight. 

Now and then, indeed, they may be be- 
trayed. It happened in a cold avinter. The 
late frosts were so sudden, and the famine 
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was 5.0 complete, that the birds -(xcre taken 
unawares. The sky and tlie earth conspired 
that Febniary to make know'n all tliC secrets; 
cvcjything was published. Death was mani- 
fest. Editors, when a great man dies, arc 
not more resolute than was the frost of '9^^ 
Tlie birds were obliged to die in public. 
Tlicy were surprised and forced to do thus. 
Tliey became like Shelley in the monument 
which the art and imagination of England 
combined to raise to his memory at Oxford. 

Frost was surely at work in both cases, 
and in both it wrought •wrong. Tlicro is a 
similarity of unreason in betraying the death 
of a bird and in cxliihiling the dc.at}i of 
Shelley. The death of a soldier — passe 
encore. But the death of Shelley was not 
his goal. And the death of the birds is so 
little characteristic of them that, as has just 
been said, no one in the world is aware of 
their dying, except only in the case of birds 
in c.ages, who, again, arc compelled to die 
with observation. The woodland is guarded 
and kept by a rule. Tlicrc is no display of 
the battlefield in the fields. There is no 
tale of the game-bag, no boast. Tlie hunting 
goes on, but with strange decorum. You 
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may pass a fine season under the trees, and 
see notlung dead except here and there 
where a boy has been by, or a man with a 
trap, or a man with a gun. There is notlung 
Rke a butcher’s shop in the woods. 

But the biographers have always had other 
ways than those of the wild world. They 
wiU not have a man to die out of sight. I 
have turned over scores of " Lives,” not to 
read them, but to see whether now and 
again there might be a "Life” which was 
not more emphatically a death. But there 
never is a modem biography that has taken 
the hint of Nature. One and aU, these books 
have the disproportionate illness, the death 
out of all scale. 

Even more wanton than the disclosure of 
a death is that of a mortal illness. If the 
man had recovered, his Ulness would have 
been rightly his ovm secret. But because 
he did not recover, it is assumed to be ne^TO 
for the first comer. Wiich of us would suffer 
the details of any physical suffering, over and 
done in our own lives, to be displayed and 
described ? This is not a confidence we have 
a mind to make j and no one is authorised 
to ask for attention or pity on om behalf. 
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The story of pain ought not to be told of 
us, seeing that by us it would assuredly not 
be told. 

There is only one other thing that concerns 
a man still more exclusively, and that is liis 
own mental illness, or the dreams and illu- 
sions of a long delirium. Wlien he is in 
common Language not himself, amends should 
be made for so bitter a paradox ; he should 
be allowed such solitude as is ‘ possible to 
the alienated spirit ; he should be left to 
the •" not himself," and sp.ared the intrusion 
against which he can so ill guard that he 
could hardly have even resented it. 

The double helplessness of delusion and 
death should keep the door of Rossetti’s 
house, for example, and refuse him to the 
reader. His mortal illness had nothing to 
do^ anth his poetry. Some rather affected 
objection is taken every noav and then to 
the publication of some facts (others being 
already avell knoavn) in 'the life of Shelley. 
Nevertheless, these are all properly speaking, 

iography. What is not biography is the 
detail of the accident of\the manner of his 
death, the detail of his cremation. Or if it 
was to be told-tokl bi-ipfll 
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not' for marble. Shelley’s death had no 
significance, except inasmuch as he died 
young. It ■was a detachable and disconnected 
incident. Ah, that -was a frost of fancy and 
of the heart that used it so, dealing vdth 
an insignificant fact, and conferring a futile 
immortality. Those are ill-named biographers 
who seem to think that a betrayal of the 
ways of death is a part of their ordinary 
duty, and that if material enough for a last 
chapter does not lie to their hand they are 
to search it out. TIrey, of all survivors, are 
called upon, in honour and reason, to look 
upon a death %vith more composure. To 
those who loved the dead closely, this is, for 
a time, impossible. To them death becomes, 
for a year, disproportionate. Tlieir dreams 
are Gxed upon it night by night They 
have, in those dreams, to find the dead in 
some labyrinth ; they have to mourn his 
dying and to welcome his recovery in such 
a mingling of distress and of always incredu- 
lous happiness as is not known even to 
dreams save in that first year of separation. 
But they are not biographers. 

- If death is the privacy of the woods, it is 
the more' conspicuously secret because it is 
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their only privacy. You may watch or may 
surprise everything else. The nest is retired, 
not hidden. The chase goes on everywhere. 
It is wonderful how the perpetual chase 
seems to cause no perpetual fear. The songs 
are aU audible. Life is undefended, careless, 
nimble and noisj\ 

It is a happy thing that minor artists have 
ceased, or almost ceased, to paint dead birds. 
Time was when they did it continually in that 
British School of water-colour art, stippled, 
of which surrounding nations, it was agreed, 
, were envious. They must have killed their 
bird to paint liim, for he is not to be caught 
dead. A bird is more easily caught alive 
than dead. 

A poet, on the contrary, is easily — too 
easily caught dead. Minor artists now 
seldom stipple the bird on its back, but a 
good sculptor and a University together 
modelled their Shelley on his back, unessen- 
tially drowned; and everybody may read 
about the sick mind of Dante Rossetti. 
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a part of the year London 
lot see the clouds. Not 
the clear sky might seem 
ief loss, but that is shared 
by the rest of England, and is, besides, but 
a slight privation. Not to see the clear sky 
is, elsewhere, to see the cloud. But, not so 
in London. You may go for a week or two 
at a time, even though you hold your head 
up as you walk, and even though you have 
■windows that really open, and yet you shall 
see no cloud, or but a single edge, the frag- 
ment of a form. 

GaSlatiae windows never vrholly open, bat 
are filled ■with a doubled glass towards th' 
sky ■when you open them towards the str'C 
Tliey are, therefore, a sure sign that fche 
the years when no other ■windows w' giuve 
in London, nobody there cared mu' 
sky, or even knew so much as wh® second- 
were a sky. * beauty is 
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But tlie privnlion of cloud is indeed n graver 
loss than tlie world knows. Terrestrial scenery 
is much, but it is not nil. Men go in search 
of it; but the cclesti.al scenery joumej’S to 
them. It goes its w.ay round the world. It 
h.as no n.aUon, it costs no weariness, it knows 
no bonds. The terrestri.-d secnerj’ — the 
tourist's — is a prisoner compared •with thi.s. 
Ihe tourist’s scenery moves indeed, but only 
like Wordsnorlh's maiden, with earth’s diurnal 
course ; it is made ns fast ns its o'\\'n graves. 
.'\nd for its changes it deperrds upon the 
mobility of the skies. Tlie mere green flush- 
ing of its own sap in.akcs only Uic least of 
its varieties; for the gTe.ater it must svait 
upon the visits of the light. Spring and 
autumn arc inconsiderable events in a land- 
scape csjuipircd with the sliadows of a cloud. 

ihe cloud controls the light, and the moun- 
tains on (vartli nppc.ar or fade nmirding to 
,'U p-v.~age; they wear so simply, from head 
*be luminous grey or the cmpluatic 
alKiut'-. Ihr cloud jicnniU. that Uicir own 
amur and their own local season are 

ciT.ccJ iK-forc the nll.imporlant_ 
i* cloud. 

'as no mom! except that of the 
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sky and of its \vinds. It is the cloud thatj 
holding the sun’s rays in a sheaf as a giant 
holds a handful of spears, strikes the horizon, 
touches the extreme edge with a delicate 
revelation of light, or suddenly puts it out 
and makes the foreground shine. 

Every one knows the manifest work of the 
doud when it descends and partakes in the 
landscape obdously, lies half-way across the 
mountain slope, stoops to rain headly upon 
the lake, and blots out part of the view by 
the rough metliod of standing in front of it. 
But its greatest things are done from its oto 
place, aloft. Thence does it disbibute the 
sun. 

Thence does it lock away between the 
hiiis and vaHeys more mysteries than a poet 
conceals, but, like liim, not by interception. 
Thence it -writes out and cancels aU the traceiy' 
of Monte Rosa, or lets the pencils of the sun 
renew them. Thence, hiding nothing, and yet 
making dark, it sheds deep colour upon the 
forest land of Sussex, so that, seen from the 
hills, aU the country is divided between grave 
blue and graver sunlight. 

And all this ,is but its influence, its second- 
ary work upon the world. Its orvn beauty is 

B » 
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unaltered avhen it has no eaiilily beauty to 
improve. It is alwaj’S great; above the 
street, above the suburbs, above the gas- 
works and the stucco, nlwvc the faces of 
jvilatcd white houses — the painted surfaces 
tliat have been devised ns the only things 
able to vulgarise light, ns they calcli it and 
reflect it grotesquely from their imiwrtnnntc 
gloss. 'n>is is to be well seen on n sunny 
CMuiing in Regent Street. 

Even here the cloud is not so victorious ns 
svlien it lowers above some little Intidscajic of 
nvlhcr pallrj- lutcre.sl — a conve.ntiounl river 
lie.'.vy will; water, garden.s with their llllle 
evergreens, walks, and shnd)bcries ; am! thick 
trees, impersious to the light, touched, as flu' 
novelists alwn)s have It, with “autumn tints.'' 
High over Lhcic rises, in the cnonnous realc 
«>f the setuwry of clouds, svhnl no ni.an 
cipcctesl—.sn heroic sky. Few of OiC things 
tint SI ere ever done upon earth are great 
Ik.rjjmj-J, Mieh a heaven, H 

nliotil I urrly drsigned for other daj-s. It Js for 
VMirid. Yiiur eyes sweep .a tltousand 
L rlmjtk Wljnt ^rc the. lii-iianres of 
Uieic. and wh“.t arc the distances of 
r.sr and clondlr'a (.iy? The Sen- 
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horizons of the landscape are near, for the 
round Tvorld dips so soon; and the distances 
of the mere clear sky are unmeasured — you 
rest upon nothing until you come to a star, 
and the star itself is immeasurable. 

But in the sky of “simny Alps" of clouds 
the sight goes farther, with conscious flight, 
than it could ever have journeyed otherwise. 
Man would not have kno-wn distance veritably 
without the clouds. There are mountains 
indeed, precipices and deeps, to which those 
of tlie earth are pigmy. Yet the sky-heights, 
being so far ofT, are not overpowering by 
disproportion, like some futile building fatu- 
ously made too big for the human measure. 
Tlie cloud in its majestic place composes 
■with a little Perugino tree. For you stand 
or stray in the futUe building, while the 
cloud is no mansion for man, and out of 
reach of his limitations. 

Tlie cloud, moreover, controls the sim, not 
merely by keeping the custody of his rays, 
hut by becoming the counsellor of his temper. 
Tlie cloud veils an angry sun, or, more terribly, 
lets fly an angry ray, suddenly bright upon 
tree and tower, -with iron-grey storm for a 
background. Or when anger liad but threat- 
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cned, the cloud reveals him, gentle heyond 
hope. It makes peace, constantly, just before 
sunset. 

It is in the conlidcncc of the wind«, and 
wears tlicir colours. Tlicrc is a heavenly 
game, on south-west wind days, when the 
clouds are bowled by a brccr.c from bcliiiid 
the evening. Tliey are round and brilliant, 
and come leaping up from the horizon for 
hours. This is a frolic and haphazard sky. 

All unlike this is the sky tliat has a centre, 
and stands cojuposetl about it. As the clomls 
marshalled the c-arthly mountains, so the 
clouds in turn arc now ranged. The lops of 
all tlie celcsti.al Andes aloft are swept at 
once hy a «.ingle ray, warmed with a single 
colour. Promontory after Ic.agtie-long pro- 
montory of a .stiller MciHterranean In the sky 
is c.alled out of mist and grey hy the <.ime 
finger. 'Djc cloudlnnd is very gre.at, but a 
Funbt'.im iteakcs all its ii.atiims and continent-! 
sudden witli liglit. 

jMI tliis is for t!ic imlravelled. All the 
wiritSs bring liltn this sevnery. It is iinly in 
laiiidan, forp-irt of the autumn nnti pirt of ihe 
winlr?, that the unnatural Miiokc-fog rolnes 
t>e-twi-en. And for many and many a day iw 
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eye can" see the horizonj or the first 
threat of the cloud like a man’s hand. There 
never was a great painter who had not 
exquisite liorizons, and if Corot and Crome 
were right, the Londoner loses a great 
tiling. 

He loses the coming of the cloud, and 
when it is high in air he loses its shape. A 
cloud-lover is not content to see a snowy and 
rosy head piling into the top of the heavens ; 
he wants to see the base and the altitude. 
Tlie perspective of a doud is a great part of 
•its design — ^whether it lies so that you can 
look along the immense horizontal distances 
of its floor, or whether it rears so upright a 
pillar that you look up its mountain steeps 
in the sky as you look at the rising heights 
of a mountain that stands, ivith you, on the 
earth. 

The cloud has a name suggesting darkness ; 
nevertheless, it is not merely the guardian of 
the sun’s rays and their director. It is the 
sun’s treasurer; it holds the light that the 
world has lost. We talk of sunshine and 
moonshine, but not of doud-sliine, which is 
yet one of the illuminations of our skies. A 
shining doud is one of the most majestic of 
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uU seconcljiiy lights. If the reflecting moon 
h the bride, tliis is the friend of the bride- 
groom. 

Needless to s-as-, the cloud of a thunderons 
summer is the most bcanlifiil of all. It h.ss 
space.s of a grey for vhich tlicre is no n.ame, 
and no other cloud looks ov er at n vanishing 
sun from such heights of blue air. Tlic 
shower-cloud, too, with its thin edge.s, conics 
iicro'^i tlic sky with so influential a flight that 
no ship going out to sea can he belter worth 
watching. The dullest thing perhaps in the 
I^ndon streets is that people t-Jee their rain 
there without knowing anything of the cloud 
lint drojw it It is merely min, and means 
sTctnc's. The shower-cloud tlicre has limit'' 
of time, but no limits of fonn, and no history 
vrhatever. It h.as not come from the olc.ar 
edge of the jilain to the south, and will not 
shoulder nmui the hill to the north. The miti, 
tor this city, hnrtlly comes or got'; it does 
Init begin and rSoji, No one looks after it 
on the path of iu retreat 
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VERY -svind is, or ought to be, 
a poet ; but one is classic and 
converts everjdhing in his day co 
unity ; another is a modem man, 
ivhose words clothe his thoughts, as the modem 
nitics used to say prettily in the early sixties, 
uid therefore are separable. This "Nvind, again, 
las a style, and that wind a mere manner. 
Nay, there are breezes from the east-south- 
east, for example, that have hardly even a 
manner. You can hardly name them unless 
you' look at the weather vane. So they do 
not convince you by voice or colour of breath ; 
you place their origin and assign them a his- 
tory according as the hesitating arrow points 
on the top of yonder ill -designed London 
spire. 

The most certain and most conquering of 
all is the south-west wind. You do not look 
to the weather-vane to decide what shall be 

S3 
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the fclylc of j'our greeting to Iiis rooming 
There is no arhitraiy’ rule of courtesy hetweer 
you and liim, and you need no arrow, to poini 
to his distinctions, find to indicate to you the 
riglit manner of treating such a visitant. 

He prepares the tlawn. \W)ile it is stil 
dark the air is warned of his presence, ane 
before the window was opened he was already 
in the room. His sun — for tlie sun is his— 
rises in a south-west mood, with a bloom or 
the blue, the grey, or the gold. Wlien the 
south-west is colei, the cold is his own cold- 
round, blunt, full, and gradual in its very 
strength. It is a fresh cold, that comes witl 
an approach, and does not challenge you ir 
tlie m.anncr of an unauthorised stranger, bul 
instantly gets your leave, and even a welcome 
to your house of life. He follows your breath 
in at your throat, and your eyes are open te: 
let him in, even when he is cold. Your blood 
cools, but does not hide from him. 

He has a splendid w.ay with his slcj^ In 
his flight, which is that, not of a bird, but oi 
a flock of birds, he flies high and low at once ; 
high with his higher clouds, that keep long 
in the sight of man, seeming to move slowly; 
and low with the coloured clouds that breast 
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the hills and are near to the tree-tops. These 
the south-west Avind tosses up from his soft 
horizon, round and successive. They are tinted 
somewhat like ripe clover-fields, or like hay- 
fields just before the cutting, Avhen all the grass 
is in flower, and they are, oftener than all other 
clouds, in shadoAV. These loAA’-lying flocks are 
SAAift and brief ; the Avind casts them before 
him, from the Avestem verge to the eastern. 

Corot has painted so many south-Avest Avinds 
that one might question Avhether he ever 
painted, in his later manner at least, any 
others. His skies are thus in the act of 
flight, Avith lower clouds outrunning the higher, 
the farther vapoiu-s moving like a fleet out at 
sea, and the nearer like dolphins. In his 
“ Classical Landscape : Italy,” the master has 
indeed for once a sky that seems at anchor, 
or at least that moves Avith "no pace per- 
ceived.” The vibrating Avings are folded, and 
Corot's Avind, that flew tlnough so many 
springs, summers, and Septembers for him 
(he Avas seldom a painter of very late autumn), 
that Avas mingled Avith so many aspen-leaves, 
tliat streAved his forests Avith Avood for the 
gatherer, and blcAV the broken lights into the 
glades, is charmed, into stillness, and the sky 
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•wliicli he, gives to the day is not iill hi' 
o'svn. Tlie sunshine is sweet in spite of him 
Tlic clouds go under his whip, but they have 
kinder gre)'S than should be the colours ol 
his cold. Not on an east-wind day are these 
races in heaven, for the clouds are all far off. 
His rain is angry, and it flies against the sun- 
set. The world is not one in his reign, but 
rather there is a perpetual revolt or difference. 
The lights and shadows are not all his. Tlie 
waxing and waning hours are disaffected. He 
has not a great style, and docs not comnnee 


Uie day,^ 

All the ^our avinds are brave, and not the 
less brave bec-ausc, on their way through 
town, they are Y>etrayed for a moment into 


taking part in any. paltriness that may be 
there. On their way fetij^thc Steppes to 
the Atlantic they play havoc the nen'es 
of very insignificant people. A , as it 
were, of every gale that starts in '■ &>■ 

north-east finds its goal in the breath » 
reluctant citizen. 


only accidents of the wav fl, • j 
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their coursej ai'e those that are breathed by 
the nostrils of living creatures. A great 
flock of those wild birds come to a final pause 
in London, and fan the fires of hfe with 
those wings in the act of folding. In the 
blood and breath of a child close the influences 
of continent and sea. 



THE HONOURS OF MORTALITY 

HE brilliant talent ■which has quite 
lately and quite suddenly arisen, 
to devote itself to the use of the 
da}’ or of tlie week, in illustrated 
papers — the enormous production of art in 
black and -white — is assuredly a confession 
that the Honours of Mortalit}’ are worth 
working for. Fifty years ago, men '^vorkec 
for the honours of immortality ; these were 
the commonplace of their ambition ; they de- 
clined to attend to the beauty of thmgs oi 
use that were destined to be broken and 
worn out, and they looked forward to surviv- 
ing themselves by painting bad pictures; so 
that what to do with their bad pictures in 
addition to our own has become the problem 
of the nation and of the householder alike. 
To-day men have begun to learn that their 
sons wall be grateful to them for few be- 
c^ueste. Art consents at last to work upon 
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the tissue and the diiua that are doomch 
to the natural and necessary end — destruc- 
tion ; and art shows a most dignified alacrity 
to do her best, daily, for the “process,” and 
for oblivion. 

Doubtless this abandonment of hopes so 
, large at once and so cheap costs the artist 
something; nay, it implies an acceptance of 
the inevitable that is not less than heroic. 
And the reward has been in the singular 
and manifest increase of vitality in this work 
whicli is done for so short a life. Fittingly 
indeed does life reward the acceptance of 
death, inasmuch as to die is to have been 
ahve. There is a real circulation of blood — 
quick use, brief beauty, abolition, recreation. 
The honour oS the Hsy is for ever the honour 
of that day. It goes into the treasiuy of 
things that are honestly and completely ended 
and done with. And when can so happy a 
thing be said of a lifeless oil-painting ? \lTio 
of the arise would hesitate ? To be honour- 
able for one day — one named and dated day, 
separate from all other days of the ages — or 
to be for an unlimited time tedious? 
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O woman has ever crossed the inner 
threshold, or shall ever cross it, 
unless a queen, English or foreign, 
should claim her privilege. Tliere- 


fore, if a woman records here the sh'ghter 
things visible of the monastic life, it is onlj 
because she was not admitted to see more thai 


beautiful courtesy and fiicndliness were abh 
to show her in guest-house and garden. 

The Monastery is of fresh-looking Gothic 
by Pugin — the first of the dynasty: it b 
reached by the white roads of a limestone 


country, and backed by a young plantation, 
and it gathers its group of buildings in a cleft 
high up among the hills of Wales. The brown 
habit is tliis, and these are the sandals, that 
come and go by hills of finer, sharper, and 
loftier Ime, edging the dusk and daivn of an 
Umbrian sky. J„st such a Via Cnicis climbs 
the height above Orta, and from the foot of 
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fts finsl cnicins 3 ’ou can see tlic stuirise Kind) 
llic top of Monlc lK>'i3_, iihilc the cticirdctl 
l«kc lidcnr a«. cool with die hist of the ni^-hl. 
The •■enne onler of friars keep that ,s«b-Alpinc 
Monte Saerp, nntl U)e same have fict the 
Kreudjcrp licyoiid Uonn avilh the same sleep 
|vatl\ hy the same fourteen clwpcls, fiidiij; 
the Seven Mminl/iins and the Rhine. 

Here, in North Wales, remote ns the 
connljy is, «llh the wheat preen ovtV the 
blunt hilUtojis, and the shy vibralinp with 
larks, a lonp wing of sinohe lies round the 
horieon. The country, ratlier thlnlj’ and 
langnidlj- cultivated nl>ove, has a valuable 
sub-soil, and Ls burrowed with mines ; the 
breath of pit and factory, out of sight, 
thickens the lower sky, and lies heart])' 
over tlic sands of Dee. It leaves the upper 
blue clear and llie head ol Orion, but dims 
the flicker of Sirius and .shortens the stead)' 
ray of the evening star. The people scat- 
tered about are not mining people, but half- 
hearted agriculturists, and vciy poor. Tlieir 
cottages arc rather c-abins; not a tiled roof 
is in the country, but the slates have taken 
some beauty with tunc, having dips and 
dimples, and grass upon their edges. The 
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walls arc all thickly whitewashed, which ii 
a pleasure to sec. How willingly would ont 
swish the harmless whitewash over more thai 
half the colour — over all the chocolate and 
all the blue — ^^vith whicli the buildings ol 
the world are stained ! You could not wish 
for a better, simpler, or fresher harmonj 
than whitewash makes with the slight sun- 
shine and the bright grey of an English sky 

The grey-stone, grey-roofed monastery looks 
young in one sense — it is modem; and the 
friars look young in another — they are lilee 
their brothers of an earlier time. No one, 
except the jonmalists of yesterday, woidd 
spend upon tlicm those tedious words, 
“quaint,” or “old world.” No such weary 
adjectives are spoken here, unless it be by 
the excursionists. 

With large aprons tied over their brown 
habits, the Lay Brothers work upon their 
land, planting parsnips in rows, or tending a 
prosperous bee-farm. A young friar, who 
sang the High Mass yesterday, is gaily hang- 
ing the washed linen in the sun. A piint- 
ing press, and a machine which slices turnips, , 
are at work in an outhouse, and the yard' 
thereby is guarded by a St Bernard, whose 
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single evil deed -was tlmt under one of the 
obscure impulses of n dog’s heart — atoned 
for by long and self-conscious remorse — he 
bit the poet; and tried, saj's one of the 
friars, to make doggerel of him. ’The poet, 
too, lives at the monasterj’ gates, and on 
monastery ground, in a seclusion which the 
tidings of the sequence of his editions hardly 
reaches. There is no disturbing renown to 
be got among the cabins of tire Flintshire 
hills. Homeward, over the verge, from otlier 
valleys, his light figure flits at nightfall, like 
a moth. 

To the coming and going of the friars, too, 
the village people have become well used, 
and the infrequent excursionists, for lack of 
i’aJ-vcU.tge.Viee. w/i -at Msy ’i.wiVi 

refer to history, look at them without ob- 
trusive curiosity It was only from a Salva- 
tion Army girl that you he.ird the brutal 
word of contempt She had come to the 
place with some companions, and with them 
was trespassing, as she w-as welcome to do, 
williin the monastery grounds. She stood, 
a figure for Bournemouth pier, in her 
'grotesque bonnet, and watched the son of 
the "Umbrian saint — the friar who walks 
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among the Giotto frescoes at Assisi anti 
between the cypresses of Bello Sguardo, and 
has paced the centuries continually since the 
coming of the friars. One might have ashed 
of her the kindness of a fellow-feeling. She 
and he alike were so habited ns to show the 
world that their life was aloof from its "idle 
business." By some such phrase, at least, 
the fri.ar would assuredly have attempted to 
include her in any spiritual honours ascribed 
to him. Or one might have asked of her 
the condescension of forbearance. “ Only 
fancy," said the Salvation Army girl, watch- 
ing the friar out of sight, " only fancy making 
such a fool of one’s self ! ’’ 

The great hood of tlie friars, which is 
drawn over the head in Zurbaran’s ecstatic 
picture, is turned to use when the friars are 
busy. As a pocket it relieves the over- 
burdened hands. A bottle of the local white 
'vine, made by the brotherhood at Genoa, 
and sent to this house by the West, is 
carried in the cowl as a present to the 
stranger at the gates. Tlie friars tell how 
a brother ^resolved, at Shrovetide, to make 
pancakes, and not only to make, but also 
to toss them. Those who chanced to be in 
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It is not possible to get up at midnight 
■without a wll that is new night by night 
So should the -uTiter's work be done, and, 
with an intention perpetually unigue, the 
poet’s. i 

Tlie contralto bells have taught these 
Western hills the “ Angelas” of the French 
fields, and the hour of night — Vora di nolle 
— which rings •with so melancholy a note 
from the village belfries on the Adriatic 
littoral, when the latest light is passing. It 
is the prayer for the dead ; “ Out of the 
depths have I cried unto "0100, O Lord.” 

Tlie little flocks of norices, on paschal 
evenings, are folded to the sound of that 
evening prayer. The care of them is the 
central work of the monastery, which is 
placed in so remote a country because it is 
principally a place of studies. So much 
elect intellect and strength of heart with- 
drawn from the traffic of the world ! True, 
the friars are not doing the task which 
Carlyle set mankind as a refuge from de- 
spair. These “bearded counsellors of God” 
keep their cells, read, study, suffer, sing, hold 
silence ; whereas they might be “ operating ” 
^beautifid word ! — upon the Stock Exchange, 
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or painting Academy pictnresj or making 
speeches, or reluctantly jostling other men 
for places. They might be among the in- 
voluntary husybodies who are H\ing by futile 
tasks the need whereof is a discouraged 
fiction. There is absolutely no Hmit to the 
superfluous activities, to the art, to the litera- 
ture, implicit!}' renounced by the dwellers 
witliin such walls as these. The output — 
again a beautiful word — of the age is lessened 
by this abstention. None the less hopes the 
stranger and pilgrim to pause and knock once 
again upon those monastery gates. 
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kSSiiiJ A l.LTlIl l)mn the gms nnd lower 
thnii tlie Irt-c^, tliw h nriother 
prowth that fech the implicit 
sprinp. It had 1h:ci> more tsban* 
ilonetl to >*intcr tlmn even the short grt^‘S 
shtuldering wmlcr n vtuvc of cast wind, more 
than the dumb trees. For the mnltiludes oC 
sedges, ntshw, canes, and reetls were the 
appropriate lyre of the cold. On them the 
nimble winds played their dry music. Tlicy 
were part of the avintcr. It looked through 
them and spoke through tlicm. They were 
spears and Javelins in array to the sound of 
the dnims of the nortli. 

The winter takes fuller possession of tlicse 
things Ulan of those Uiat stand solid. The 
sedges whistle his tunc. Tlicy let the colour 
of his light look tlirough — low-flying arrow's 
nnd bright bay(^nets of winter day. 

Tile multitudes of all reeds and rushes 
40 > 
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grow out of bounds. They belong to the 
margins of landSj the space bet\veen the 
farms and the river, beyond the pastures, 
and where the marsh in flower becomes 
perilous footing for the cattle. They are 
the fringe of the low lands, the sign of 
streams. They grow tall between you and the 
near horizon of flat lands. They etch their 
sharp lines upon the sky ; and near them 
grow flowers of stature, including the lofty 
yellow lily. 

Our green country is the better for the 
grey, soft, cloudy darkness of the sedge, and 
our fuU landscape is the better for the dis- 
tinction of its points, its needles, and its 
resolute right lines. 

Ours is a aummer Roll of voice.^ and there- 
fore it does not so need the sormd of rushes ; 
but they are most sensitive to the stealthy 
breezes, and betray the passing of a ivind 
that even the tree-tops knew not of. Some- 
times it is a breeze unfelt, but the stiff 
sedges -whisper it along a mile of marsh. 
To the strong wind they bend, showing the 
silver of their sombre little tassels as ‘fish 
show the silver of their sides turning in the 
pathless sea. They are unanimous. A field 
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of {.■>]! jit'nvt'w tunny ntny.n 5n otu- ^urr 

{.'-tie, like tlic rnnny of 4 

Imvf n t1irn!'t.’*n(I rraw/n*; for IhHr lo'.r: tni 
the ni'liri, more rtrimply letherctl, fire swp 
into 3 riiigle aUitmlc. nenin nnd apiin, n 
e\rrv renewal of the •torm. 

IJolween the pn'-'Uirc nrn! Uie wave, thi 
rrmny roilei of rushes nml refdn in Englint 
M-vm U> cseape that insistent «Hvncr--}tSj 
which has <io chnnjjed (except for 3 fev 
foresl-! ntitl downs) the nspeel of Eji;:lartd 
nml hnn in fact luntle tlie Inini.MN-.pc. CnlU 
valinti makes the landscape elsewhere, lathej 
Ihrm ow7iership, for the Iwiindarirs in the 
south arc not cons'plcuoiis ; hut here St h 
owTicrship. Hut tl)c rushes arc n fjipsj 
people, juDongst us, yet out of rc«cl>. Tlic 
landowner, if he is rather n pross man, 
believes these races of reeds nrc his. But 
if he is II m.sn of seii.sibility, tlcixind upon 
it he has hi.s interior doubts. Ills properly, 
he iwys, pocs right doss'n to the centre of 
the c-aiih, in the shape of a wedge ; Iiosv 
high up it goes into the air it would be 
diflicult to .say, and obviously the. shape of 
the wedge must be continued in the direc- 
tion of increase. \Vc may therefore pro- 

. » ^ 
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claim his right to the clouds and their cargo. 
It is true that as his ground game is apt to 
go upon his neighhom-’s land to be shotj so 
the clouds may now and then spend his 
showers elsewhere. But the great thing is 
the view. A well-appointed country-house 
sees nothing out of the windows that is not 
its own. But he who tells you so, and 
proves it to you by his o^vn view, is certainly 
disturbed by an unspoken doubt, if his other- 
wise contented eyes should happen to be 
caught by a region of rushes. The water is 
his — he had • the pond made ; or the river, 
for a space, and the fish, for a time. But 
the bulrushes, the reeds I One wonders 
whether a very thorough landowner, but a 
sensitive one, ever resolved that he Avould 
endure this sort of thing no longer, and 
went out armed and had a long acre of 
sedges scythed to death. 

They are probably outlaws. They are 
dwellers upon thresholds and upon margins, 
as the gipsies make a home upon the green 
edges of a road. No wild flowers, however 
■wild, are rebels. The copses and their prim- 
roses are good subjects, the oaks are loyal. 
Now and fhtn one has a kind of 
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suspicion of some of llie oilier kinds of trees 
— the Corot trees. Stinding at a di.stancc 
from the more ornamental trees, from those 
of fuller foliage, and from all the indeeiduous 
shrubs and the conifers (manifest property, 
cverj' one), two or three translucent aspens, 
with which the very sun and the breath of 
earth arc entangled, have sometimes seemed 
to wear a certain look — an c.\tra-territorinl 
look, let us call it. They .arc suspect. One 
is inclined to sh.akc <a doubtful head at them. 

And the landowner feels it. He knows 
quite well, though he may not say so, that 
the Corot trees, though they do not dwell 
upon margins, are in spirit almost as extra- 
territorial as the rushes. In proof of this 
he very often cuts them doivn, out of the 
view, once for all. Tlie \iew is better, as a 
view, ^vitho^t them. Though their roots are 
in his ground right enough, there is a some- 
thing about their heads . But the reason 

he gives for wishing them away is merely 
that they arc “thin." A man does not 
always say everything. 
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[E Italian woman is veiy near to 
Nature ; so is true drama. 

Acting is not to be judged like 
some other of the arts, and praised 
for a '.'noble convention.” Painting, indeed, 
is not praised amiss with that word; painting 
is obviously an art that exists by its conven- 
tion — the convention is the art. But far other- 
wise is it with the art of acting, where there 
is no representative material ; where, that 
is, the man is his own material, and there is 
nothing between. With the actor the style 
is the man, in another, a more immediate, 
and a more obvious sense than was ever in- 
tended by that saying. Therefore we may 
allow the critic — and not accuse him of re- 
action — to speak of the division between art 
and Nature in the painting of a landscape, 
but we cannot let him say the same things 
of acting. Acting has a teclmique, but no 
convention. 
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It runs up into the high notes of indifierencc, 
or, liighcr still, into those of ennui, ns in 
the earlier scenes of Divorgotis', or it grows 
sweet ns summer with joy, or cracks and 
breaks outright, out of all music, and out of 
all control. Passion breaks it so for her. 

As for her inarticulate sounds, which arc 
the more intimate and the truer words of her 
meaning, they, too, are Italian and natural. 
English women, for instance, do not make 
them. They are sounds d houche fennee, at 
once private and irrepressible. Tliey arc 
not demonstrations intended for the ears of 
others ; they are her o\vn. Other actresses, 
even English, and even American, kno%v how 
to make inarticulate cries, ■witli open mouth ; 
Signora Duse’s noise is not a cry ; it is her 
veiy thought audible — the thought of the 
woman she is pla3ing, who does not at eveiy 
moment give exact words to her thought, but 
does give it significant sound. 

When la femme dc Claude is trapped by the 
man who has come in search of the husband’s 
secret, and when she is obliged to sit and 
listen to her own evil histoiy as he tells it 
her, she does not interrupt the telling with 
the outcries that might be imagined by a 
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lesser aetress, she accompanies it. Her lips 
are close, but her throat is vocal. None who 
heard it can forget the speech-ivithin-speech 
of one of these comprehensive noises. It was 
when the man spoke, for her further confusion, 
of the slavery to which she had reduced her 
lovers ; she followed him, aloof, wth a twang 
of triumph. 

If Parisians say, as they do, that she makes 
a bad Parisienne, it is because she can be 
too nearly a woman untamed. They have 
accused her of lack of elegance — in that 
supper scene of La Dame am Camkhas, 
for instance; taking for ill -breeding, in her 
Marguerite, that which is Italian merely 
and simple. Whether,, agpin., CYprienne., in 
Divorqons, can at all be considered a lady 
may be a question ; but this is quite un- 
questionable — ^that she is rather more a lady, 
and not less, when Signora Duse makes her 
a savage. But really the result is not at 
all Parisian. 

„ It seems possible that the French sense 
‘ jes not well distinguish, and has no fine 
perception of that affinity with the peasant 
which remains with the great ladies of the 
oldy^~ '"sation of Italy, and has so long dis- 
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appeared from those of the younger civilisa- 
tions of France and England — a paradox. The 
peasant’s gravity, directness, and carelessness 
— a kind of uncouthness svhicli is neither 
graceless nor, in any intolerable English sense, 
vulgar — are to be found in the unceremonious 
moments of everj' cisalpine woman, howevei 
elect her birth and select her conditions. 
In Italy the lady is not a creature described 
by negatives, as an author who is always 
right has defined the lady to be in England. 
Even in France she is not that, and between 
the Frenchwoman and the Italian there .are 
the Alps. In a word, the educated Italian 
mondaine is, in the sense (also untranslatable] 
of singular, insular, and absolutely British 
usage, a Native. None the less would she 
be surprised to find lierself accused, of a lack 
of dignity. 

As to intelligence — a little intelligence is 
sufficiently dramatic, if it is single. A child 
doing one thing at a time and doing it com- 
pletely, produces to the eye a better impres- 
sion of mental life than one receives from — 
well, from a lecturer. 


DONKEY RACES 


NGLISH acting had for some time 
past still been making a feint of 
running- the race that -svins. Tlje 
retort, the interruption, the call, 
the reply, the surprise, had yet kept a spoilt 
tradition of suddenness and life. You had, 
indeed, to wait for an interruption in dialogue 
— it is true you liad to wait for it; so had 
the interrupted speaker on the stage. But 
•when the interruption came, it had still a 
false air of vivacit3' ; and the waiting of the 
inteiTupted one -vvas so ill done, with so ro\-ing 
an eye and such an arrest and failure of con- 
■vention, such a confession of a blank, as to 
prove that there rem.aincd a kind of reluctant 
.and inexpert sense of movement. It still 
seemed ns though the actor and the actress 
acknowledged some forward tendenc3'. 

Not so now. The serious stage is opcnlj’ 
the .scene of the race that loses. The donkey 
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race is candidly the model of the talk in 
every tragedy that has a chance of popular 
success. Who shall be last? The hands of 
the public are for him, or for her. A certain 
actress wlio has "come to the front of her 
profession” holds, for a time, the record of 
delay. "Come to the front,” do they say? 
Surely the front of her profession must have 
moved in retreat, to gain upon her tardiness. 
It must have become the back of her pro- 
fession before ever it came up %vith her. 

It should rejoice tliose who enter for this 
kind of racing that the record need never 
finally be beaten. The possibilities of suc- 
cess are incalculable. The play has perforce 
to be finished in a night, it is true, but the 
minor characters, the subordinate actors, can 
be made to bear the burden of that necessity. 
The principals, or those who have come “to 
the front of their profession," have an almost 
unlimited opportunity and liberty of lagging. 

Besides, the competitor in a donkey race 
is not, let it be borne in mind, limited to 
the practice of his own tediousness. Part of 
his victory is to be ascribed to his influence 
upon others. It may be that a determined 
actor — a man of more than common strength 
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of will — may so cause Ins colleague to get 
on (let us say “get on,” for everything in 
tliis world is relative); may so, then, compel 
the other actor, ■with whom he is in conver- 
sation, to get on, as to secime his o-wn final 
triumph by indirect means as well as by direct. 
To he plain, for the sake of those unfamiliar 
■with the sports of the ■village, the rider in a 
donlcey race may, and does, cudgel the mounts 
of his rivals. 

Consider, therefore, how encouraging the 
prospect really is. The individual actor may 
fail — in fact, he must. Where two people 
ride together on horseback, the married have 
ever been warned, one must ride beliind. 
And ■when two people are speaking slowly 
one must needs be the slowest. Comparative 
success implies the comparative failure. But 
where tins actor or that actress fails, the 
great cause of slo^wness profits, obviously. 
The record is advanced. Pshaw I the word 
“advanced” comes unadvised to the pen. It 
is difficult to remember in what a fatuous 
theatrical Royal Presence one is doing this 
criticism, and how one's words shotild go 
backwards, without exception, in homage to 
this symbol of a throne. 
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It is not long since there took place upon 
the principal stage in London the most im- 
portant event in donkey-racing ever known 
until that first night. A tragedian and a 
secondary actor of renomi had a duel to- 
gether. It was in “Tlie Dead Heart." No 
one who heard it can possibly have yet for- 
gotten it. Tlie two men used echoes of one 
another’s voice, tlien outpaused each other. 
It was a contest so determined, so unrelaxed, 
so deadly, so inveterate that you might have 
slept between its encounters. You did sleep. 
These men were strong men, and knew what 
they wanted. It is tremendous to watch the 
struggle of such resolves. 'Tliey had their 
purpose in their grasp, their teeth were set, 
their wll was iron. They were foot to foot. 

And ne.xt morning you saw by the papers 
that the secondary, but stiU renowied, actor, 
had succeeded in sharing the principal honours 
of the piece. So uncommonly well had he 
done, even for him. Then you understood 
that, though you had not known it, the 
tragedian must have been beaten in that 
dialogue. He had suffered himself in an 
instant of weakness, to be stimulated; he 
had for a moment — only a moment — got on. 
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That night was influential. We may see its 
results everywherCj and especially in Shake- 
speare. Our tragic stage was always — ^^vell, 
difFerentj let us say — different from the tragic 
stage of Italy and France. It is now quite 
unlike, and frankly so. The spoilt tradition ol 
vitaUty has been explicitly abandoned. Tlie 
interrupted one waits, no longer with a rov- 
ing eye, but with something almost of dig- 
nity, as though he were fulfilling ritual. 

Benvolio and Mercutio outlag one another 
in himting after the leaping Romeo. They 
caU without the slightest impetus. One can 
imagine how the true Mercutio called — cer- 
tainly not by rote. There must have been 
pauses indeed, brief and short-breath’d pauses 
of listening for an answer, betsveen eveiy 
nickname. But the nicknames were quick 
work. At the Lyceum they were quite an 
effort of memory : " Romeo ! Humours ! Mad- 
man ! Passion ! Lover ! ’’ 

Tire actress of Juliet, speaking the Avords 
of haste, makes her audience Avail to b' rr 
them. Nothing more incongruous than J’' 's 
hurry of phrase and the actress’s If jf 
phrasing. None act, none speak/"^ jh 
there Avere such a thing as impy .y. 



GRASS 


f '”4fe^S0\V and then, at regular intcr\'als of 
S the Slimmer, llic Suburb springs for 
'5 a time from its mediocrity ; but an 
Us_,i,iS£iy iiiattcntis’c eye might not see why, 
or might not seize tlic cause of the bloom and 
of the new look of hiimibty and dignity' that 
makes the Road, the Rise, and the Villas seem 
suddenly gentle, gay and rather shy. 

It is no change in tlie gardens. TJiese are, 
ns usual, full, abundant, fragrant, and quite un- 
interesting, keeping tlic traditional secret by 
which the suburban rose, magnolia, clematis, 
and all other flowers grow dull — not in colour, 
but in spirit — between the yellow brick house- 
front and the iron railings. Nor is there any- 
thing altered for the better in the houses 
themselves. 


Nevertheless, the little, common, prosperous* 
road, has bloomed, you cannot tell how. It is 

unexpectedly liberal, fresh, and innocent. Tlie 
6o 
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soft garden-Avinds that rustle its shrubs are^ 
for the moment, genuine. 

.(inother day and all is undone. The Rise 
is its daily self again — a road of flowers and 
foliage that is less pleasant than a fairly well- 
buUt street. And if you happen to find the 
men at work on the re-transformation, > you 
become aware of the accident that made all 
this difference. It lay in the little border of 
wayside grass which a row of public ser\'ants — 
men •with spades and a cart — are in the act 
of tidying up. Their way of tidying it up is 
to lay its little corpse all along the suburban 
roadside, and then to carry it away to some 
parochial dust-heap. 

But for the ^'igilance of Vestries, grass -would 
remcwile e.verytb.wjg- When the first heat of 
the summer was over, a few nights of rain 
altered all the colour of the world. It had 
been the bro-\\’n and russet of drought — ^very 
beautiful in landscape, but lifeless ; it became 
a translucent, profound, and eager green. The 
citizen does not spend attention on it. 

Why, then, is his vestry so alert, so appre- 
'hensive, so swift; in perception so instant, in 
execution so prompt, so silent in action, so 
punctual in destruction? Tlie vestry keeps. 
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its beginning, even lliough the intention be 
to-tt-nrds ii point vvliilc tlic first spring of the 
line is towards an opening curve. But man 
docs not care for intention ; he niovs it. Nor 
does he care for attitude; he rolls it. In a 
word, he proves to the grass, as plainly ns 
deeds can do so, that it is not to his mind. 
The rolling, especially, seems to be a violent 
w.iy of shoeing that the universal grass 
interrupted by the life of the Englishman 
is not as he would have it. Besides, when 
he wishes to deride a city, he calls it grass- 
gro^vn. 

But his suburbs shall not, if he can help 
it, be grass-growi. Tlicy shall not be like 
a mere Pisa, Highgate sh.all not so, nor 
Pcckham. 



A WOMAN IN GREY 


mothers of Professors were in- 
ilged in the practice of jumping 
conclusions^ and were praised 
r their impatience of the slow 
process of reason. 

Professors have uTitten of the mental habits 
}f women as though they accumulated gener- 
ition by generation upon women, and passed 
jver their sons. Professom take it for gninted, 
"viously by some process other than the 
ow process of reason, that women derive 
rora their mothers and grandmothers, and 
men from their fathers and grandfathers. 
This, for instance, was VTitten lately : " Tliis 
power [it matters not what] would be abort 
equal in the two sexes but for the influence 
of heredity, which turns the scale in favour 
of the woman, as for long generations the 
surroundings and conditions of life of the 
female sex have developed in her a greater 
E 6s 




